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At  London  wool  sales  up  to  March  22  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  had 
been  "buying  Merinos,  chiefly  64' s  and  70' s,  at  about  40  to  45 
cents  per  pound,  clean  basis,  a  price  too  high  for  competition 
from  domestic  users  and  equal  to  those  prevailing  in  January. 
Best  greasy  crossbreds  were  again  in  demand.     Slipes  were  often 
a  half-cent  above  the  lowest  point  of  the  preceding  week.  Sales 
scheduled  to  close  March  26.    Many  greasy  Punta  Arenas,  New 
Zealand  crossbreds,  and  some  scoured  lambs'  wool  from  Victoria, 
which  were  intended  for  sale  that  week,  have  been  withdrawn. 
(Agricultural  Attache  2.  A.  Foley,  London,  March  22,  1935.) 

No  New  Zealand  >utrcr  shipments  to  Now  York  since  March  1. 
(Consul  General  BuckXiii,  Wellington,  March  18,  1935.) 
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BREAD  GRAINS 

Summary  of  recent  inforr.ation 

Th:  United  States  acreage  of  all  spring  wheat  indicated  for  harvest 
in  1935  by  reports  from  fanners  on  their  intentions  to  plant  as  of  March  1, 
1935,   shoves  a  decline  compared  with  the  acreage  sown  in  1934.     The  acreage 
of  winter  whe'at  sown  last  fall  for  harvest  in  1935  was  larger  than  the 
previous  -"oar's  sowings.    The  indicated  total  is  not,  however,  strictly 
comparable  with  either  the  planted  or  harvested  acreage  of  1934,  since  no 
estimate  of  winter-Mil  or  abandonment  of  winter  sowings  is  yet  available, 
and  actual  spring  sowings  may  differ  widely  from  intended  sowings.  It 
now  appear;.-  though  that  winter-kill  will  be  somewhat  above  average,  but 
even  so,  the  total  acreage  of  wheat  for  harvest  in  1935  will  be  well  in  ex- 
cess of  last  year's  extremely  low  acreage. 


UNITED  STATES:  Wheat  acreage,  planted,  harvested,  and  indicated 
  for  harvest,  specified  years  


Crop 

Acreage 
nlnntud  n./ 

Acreage  harvested 

:  Acreage 

indicated 
for  harvest 
in  1935 

1933 

1934 

1932 

1933 

1  1934 

Durum  wheat  

Other  spring* . . . 
All  sprin:.  wheat 
TTinter  wheat. . . . 
Total        at . . . 

1 , 000 
acre  s 
3,140 

J?l,lfiO 

I ,  ooc 

acre  s 

2,046 
16,47,5 

1,000 
acres 
3,945 
.. .  17- 952 

1,000 
acre  s 

2,310 
17.115 

1 , 000 
acre  s 
990 
3.300 

1,000 
ac  re  s 
:           2  0---2 
15,605 

24,300' 
42.560 

18,521 
41,050 

21 , 898 
35,216 

19,425 
28 , 485 

9,290 
32 , 945 

17,647 
b/  44,306 

85.959 

.  60,371 

&7.I14 

47 . 910 

42,235  Vol  62,153 

7 .  ■—   ,    •  ll  T    \         W     i  W  *    \.-    I  rt,.    ..        -.r    I     1    '   •     I    ■     ~  ~    f   1  I  I   

Shown  sr.  of  general  interest  only.  Uot  directly  comparable  with  harvest 
indication?,  for  1935.  b/  Hot  directly  comparable  with  harvested  acreage  as 
no  allowance  is  made  for  winter-kill,  which  is  expected  to  be  above  average. 


.iuropear.  '■■inter  crop  pros-poets 

with  the  usual  winter  weather  prevailing  in  European  countries  dur- 
ing February,  crop  growth  and  farm  work  were  generally  inactive,  except  in 
parts  of  southern  Europe,  according  to  Assistant  Agricultural  Attache  Gordon 
P.  Boals  at  Berlin.    With  some  exceptions,  such  as  are  reported  from  Czecho- 
slovakia, crop  conditions  during  February  were  generally  favorable,  although 
the  extent  of  winter-kill  and  other  damage  is  not  yet  known.     In  the  Danub- 
i an  countries,  the  condition  of  winter  wheat  continued  good  to  very  good  in 
spite  of  the  severe  cold  experienced  in  February,  according  to  the  Belgrade 
office  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    A  deep  snow  cover  protected  the 
plants  against  the  cold  and  stimulated  stooling;  frost  damage  was  reported 
from  e  few  sections  only,  where  storms  swept  the  snow  away. 
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Except  for  increased  sowings  of  winter  wheat  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  acre- 
age changes  in  continental  Europe  are  expected  to  be  of  little  significance, 
Mr.  Boals  reports.     Increases  reported  for  some  countries  are  expected  to  he 
offset  "by  reductions  in  others.     The  Belgrade  office,  however,  still  esti- 
mates the  winter  acreage  of  the  Danube  Basin  at  20,015,000  acres,  an  in- 
crease of  about  6  percent  over  the  sowings  for  the  1934  crop.    The  prelimi- 
nary estimates  of  winter-sown  acreages  in  Germany,  recently  issued  by  the 
government,  show  declines  f«r  rye  and  wheat  and  increases  for  barley  and 
rapeseed,  which  are  in  accordance  with  earlier  indications  of  the  jjrobable 
trend  of  German  acreages  this  season.     They  are  also  in  line  with  the  pres- 
ent policy  of  the  government,  which  has  favored  an  expansion  in  feedstuff s 
and  oilseeds  at  the  expense  of  bread  grains.     The  preliminary  estimates  of 
fall-sown  acreages  in  Czechoslovakia  indicate  an  expansion  in  the  area  sown 
to  winter  cereals  as  compared  with  the  acreage  harvested  in  1934.  Compared 
with  the  preliminary  estimate  of  sowings  in  the  fall  of  1933 i  however,  a 
marked  reduction  in  all  the  winter  crops  is  noted.     Since  winter-kill  and 
other  damage  seem  likely  to  be  above  average  this  season,   it  is  possible 
that  the  final  estimate  of  fall  seedings  for  harvest  in  1935  will  also  show 
considerable  deviation  from  the  preliminary  estimate. 

Market  conditions 

Europe 

Prices  of  wheat  continued  variable  during  February  on  the  different 
European  markets,  but  a  definite  downward  trend  was  noted  on  most  free  mar- 
kets, Mr.  Boals  reports.     Import  takings  of  overseas  wheat  continued  in 
about  the  same  volume  as  reported  in  previous  months.     Net  imports  into  18 
continental  European  countries  from  July  1,  1934,   to  February  28,  1935 1  are 
placed  at  102,000,000  bushels  as  compared  with  104,000,000  bushels  imported 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  1933-34.    The  net  import  requirements  of  thes 
countries  for  the  entire  season  of  1934-35  are  "now  estimated  at  168,000,000 
bushels  as  compared  with  actual  takings  in  1933-34  of  156,000,000  bushels. 
Domestic  rye  prices  showed  little  change  during  the  month.     Exportable  sup- 
plies of  rye  in  Europe  are  becoming  rather  limited,  although  they  have  been 
ample  thus  far  to  take  care  of  the  restricted  demand  at  current  prices. 

Trading  in  bread  grains  and  flour  was  very  quiet  in  Germany  during 
the  month  under  review,  with  transactions  made  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis. 
Moderate  offerings  of  bread  grains  were  sufficient  for  the  rather  slow  de- 
mand prevailing,  but  there  was  a  continued  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  feed 
grains.    Holland  and  Belgium  still  dominate  the  import  trade  in  wheat  in 
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continental  Sawpey  and.  a  fair  ^folume  of  "business  was  recorded  at  Rotter- 
dam and  Antwerp,  prices  at  Rotterdam,  however,  declined  during  the  first 
week  of  February,  and  quotations  late  in  the  month,,  contrary  to  the  trend 
in  overseas  prices,  were  8-10  percent  lower  than  they  were  earlier* 

The  grain  market  in  Chechoslovakia  was  generally  quiet  until  late 
February,  when  the  prospective  increase  in  fixed  prices,  usual  at  the  end. 
of  the  month,   stimulated  buying  interest  and  mill  activity.    A  recent  in- 
vestigation of  the  Grain  Monopoly  is  reported  to  have  resulted  in  the  dis- 
covery that  stocks  of  wheat  and  rye  on  January  1  amounted  to  about 
30.10U.000  and  12,511,000  bushels,  respectively.    This  supply,  together 
with  some  3 ,671+,  000  bushels  of  wheat  purchased  from  Yugoslavia,  should  be 
sufficient  to  meet  domestic  bread  grain  requirements  from  January  1  to 
July  1,  1935,  without  further  imports.     It  suggests,  however,  that  the  1934 
harvest  was  underestimated  and  that  a  decrease  in  consumption  has  taken 
place,  due  perhaps  to  the  higher  level  of  prices  prevailing  under  the 
Monopoly. 

While  only  moderate  buying  of  wheat  and  rye  was  reported  on  the 
Austrian  markets,  prices  were  firm,  especially  in  the  second  half  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  turnover  showed  a  significant  increase.     Since  Austria  will, 
have  a  rather  large  import  deficit  for  this  season,  negotiations  were  under 
way  for  further  purchases  from  Argentina,  as  well  as  for  the  importation  of 
wheat  from  other  countries.    The  depressed  state  of  the  grain  market  in 
Poland  reported  for  January  continued  through  February.    Wheat  prices  were 
mostly  unchanged,  and  little  business  was  transacted.  Market-supporting 
measures  were  applied  mainly  to  rye,  offerings  of  which  were,  however,  not 
very  large.    During  August-December  1934,  rye  exports  totaled  about  g,lM,000 
bushels  as  compared  with  8,3lU,0C0  bushels  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
1933 About  50  percent  of  the  rye  exported  was  shipped  to  the  United  States, 
18  percent  to  Germany,  and  16  percent  to  Belgium.    A  small  quantity  of  wheat 
was  also  exported,  the  total  for  August-December  being  about  735 ,000  bushels 
as  compared  with  a  net  import  of  Ho4,000  bushels  in  August-December  1933* 

The  market  for  bread  grain  in  Sweden  was  firm  during  February,  but 
supplies  of  French  wheat  in  Denmark  and  Norway  hampered  Swedish  sales  to 
these  countries.     Quiet  trading  and  declining  quotations  were  reported  from 
the  grain  markets  of  Denmark  during  the  first  half  cf  February,  but  prices 
around  February  15  still  ranged  from  10. 50  to  11.00  Kronor  per  100  kilograms 
(o2  to  G5  cents  per  bushel). 

The  poor  condition  of  country  roads  in  the  Danube  Easin,  combined  with 
"he  farmers'  desire  to  hold  wheat  for  speculative  reasons,  resulted  in  small 
tolivexd-ea  and  exceptionally  high  local  prices,  the  Belgrade  office  reports. 
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Exports  of  10,6^5,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  during  July- 
February  left  an  apparent  carryover  of  about  18,750, .000  bushels  on  March  1. 
In  view  of  the  quantities  of  Argentine  wheat  available  to  European  coun- 
tries at  low  prices,  it  appears  doubtful  whether  the  Danubian  surplus  can 
be  disposed  of  before  June  30,  with  prices  materially  above  world  parity. 
Although  the  central  European  countries  have  generally  preferred  to  cover 
their  needs  in  the  Danube  Basin  on  a  barter  basis  because  of  currency  trans- 
fer difficulties,  recent  Austrian  imports  have  shown  preference  for  Argen- 
tine rather  than  Hungarian  or  Yugoslav  wheat.     In  the  hope  of  changing  this 
situation,  minimum  prices  in  Hungary  will  be  abolished  on  April  10,  it  has 
been  announced  by  the  Hungarian  Government,  and  radical  changes  in  the  Ru- 
manian wheat  relief  system  are  to  be  made.     It  is  hoped  that  these  measures 
will  result  in  increased  offers  from  farmers,   lower  prices,  and  the  resump- 
tion of  exports  on  a  larger  scale. 

Shanghai 

The  Shanghai  flour  mills  booked  about  597,000  bushels  of  Australian 
wheat  during  the  week  ended  March  15,  according  to  a  radiogram  from  the 
Shanghai  office  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    Further  purchases 
will  probably  be  made  in  order  to  supply  requirements  until  the  new  crop 
of  domestic  wheat  becomes  available  in  June.     The  flour  market  continued 
firm  during  the  week,  with  the  demand  from  Tientsin  still  strong.     The  de- 
mand from  Manchuria  was,  however,  much  lower  during  January-March  than  in 
the  corresponding  months  of  I93H  because  the  Manchurian  exchange  situation 
favors  the  Japanese  yen  rather  than  the  Shanghai  dollar.    The  mills  in 
Shanghai  were  running  at  about  65-percent  capacity,  which  is  somewhat  above 
the  March  activity  of  I93U.     Stocks  of  flour  in  Shanghai  mills,  placed 
below  100,000  bags,  were  lower  than  they  had  been  for  many  months. 

Wheat  prices,   c.i.f .  Shanghai  duty  included,  for  March  shipment, 
were  quoted  as  follows:     Argentine  ~(k  cents  per  bushel,  Australian  (South 
Australia)  79  cents,  Swedish  72  cents.     Domestic  flour  for  March  delivery 
was  S9  cents  per  bag  of  U9  pounds,  April  delivery  88  cents.  Australian 
flour,  c.i.f.  Hongkong,  was  $2.80  per  barrel  of  196  pounds. 

Rye  and  maslin  in  the  Danube  Basin 

Winter  sowings  of  rye  and  maslin  in  the  Danube  Basin,  as  estimated 
by  the  Belgrade  office  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  total  about 
3,818,000  acres.    This  is  a  decrease  of  some  12)4,000  acres  from  the  figure 
reported  for  January  and  compares  with  3,773.000  acres  sown  in  the  fall  of 
1933  for  the  I93U  harvest  and  3,862,000  acres,  the . 1928-1932  average  of 
fall  sowings.    The  reduction  noted  in  the  February  report  was  due  to  a 
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decrease  in  the  official  estimate  fcr  Bulgaria,  which,  however,  the  Belgrade 
office  considers  as  yet  irconplete.    The  condition  of  winter  rye  and  mas- 
lin  is  good.    After  the  severe  cold  of  February  a  heavy  snow  protected  the 
plants  until  the  recent  season  of  mild  weather. 

From  the  exportable  surplus  of  rye  and  maslin,  placed  at  about 
2,562,000  bushels,  it  is  estimated  that  about  1,445,000  bushels  had  been 
exported  from  July  1,  1934,   to  February  28,  1935.     Of  this,  1,169,000 
bushels  came  from  Hungary.    Exports  during  February  amounted  to  about 
295,000  bushels,  all  destined  for  Austria.    On  account  of  the  high  prices 
prevailing  in  Hungary  and  the  scarcity  of  offers,  Austria  has  authorized 
the  importation  of  98,000  bushels  of  rye  from  Argentina,  has  made  negoti- 
ations for  Polish  rye,  and  has  brought  in  some  Yugoslav  rye.     Because  of 
the  continued  scarcity  of  deliveries,  it  is  believed  that  the  available 
rye  surolus  in  Hungary  is  relatively  small  and  that  existing  stocks  are 
being  held  by  farmers  for  higher  prices.     Consequently,  quotations  during 
February  showed  an  increase.     In  the  other  Danubian  countries,  where  rye 
is  not  an  important  export  commodity,  local  needs  were  filled  with  prices 
snoring  practically  no  change. 

Estimated  bread  grain  stocks  in  Europe  on  Au^st  1,  1934 

Until  recently  carryover  stocks  of  old  crop  grain  in  continental  coun- 
tries have^ generally  been  of  little  significance,  except  possibly  in  the 
Danube  Basin.    Most  countries  were  on  an  import  basis  and  the  year-end 
carryover  of  old  crop  grain  consisted  almost  entirely  of  foreign  descrio- 
tions . 

The  record  crops  of  wheat  and  rye  harvested  on  the  Continent  in 
1-32  and  again  in  1933  resulted  in  an  accumulation  of  domestic  grains  which 
m  some  countries  assumed  burdensome  proportions.     On  August  1,  1934,  for 
example,  continental  stocks  of  old-crop  wheat  were  estimated  to  be  about  20 
percent  as  large  as  the  eventual  1934  harvest.     The  bulk  of  this  carryover 
was  domestic  grain. 

As  a  result  of  these  changed  conditions,  it  was  felt  advisable  to 
attempt  an  estimate  of  the  year-end  carryover  of  old  grain  on  the  Continent. 
Tne  following  comments  have  been  taken  from  a  report  prepared  by  Gordon  P. 
Boals,  Assistant  Agricultural  Attache  in  Berlin.     It  should  be  kept  in  mind 
'bat  these  estimates  are  the  first  of  a  proposed  series  and,  as  such,  nat- 
urally have  certain  limitations. 

According  to  Mr.  Boals,   there  were  286,598,000  bushels  of  old-crop 
wheat  and  86,058,000  bushels  of  old-crop  rye  of  all  descriptions  on  hand 
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in  19  continental  European  countries  on  August  1,  1934.     In  addition,  it 
was  estimated  that  there  were  33,253,000  "bushels  of  old-crop  wheat  and 
4,252,000  "bushels  of  old- crop  rye  in  the  four  Danubian  countries  on  the 
same  date. 

Estimated  minimum  year-end  requirements  in  the  above  23  countries 
are  130,770,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  56,808,000  bushels  of  rye.     The  dif- 
ference between  stocks  on  hand  August  1  and  minimum  year-end  requirements 
does  not,  however,  necessarily  represent  the  effective  surplus  of  old-crop 
grain  in  Europe  on  that  date,   if  by  "effective  surplus"  we  mean  grain  that 
will  enter  the  usual  market  channels.    Much  of  the  old- crop  wheat  and  rye 
on  hand  August  1,  1934.,  was  unfit  for  human  consumption.     The  feeding  of 
this  grain,   the  denaturing  of  considerable  amounts  of  wheat  in  certain 
countries,  and  the  usual  loss  from  spoilage  and  handling  would  greatly  re- 
duce the  amount  available  for  the  bread-grain  trade  channels. 

Most  of  the  carryover  on  August  1,  1934,  was  concentrated  in  Prance, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  though  supplies  of  old-crop  grains  were  apparently  also 
much  above  normal  in  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Spain,  and  Sweden.  Mr.  Boals 
states  that  in  many  of  the  countries  government  agencies  control  the  grain 
stocks  and  in  some  others  there  are  large  mill  stocks.  This  would  indicate 
that  in  general  farm  stocks  were  not  excessive,  though  in  the  Danube  Basin, 
Prance,  and  Poland  they  represent  a  large  share  of  the  total. 

The  small  crops  of  wheat  and  rye  harvested  in  Europe  in  1934  and  the 
policy  of  most  importing  countries  of  restricting  grain  imports  to  a  minimum 
make  it  seem  likely  that  the  European  carryover  of  old-crop  grain  on  August  1, 
1935,  will  be  reduced  to  well  below  the  previous  year. 


PEED  GRAINS 

Summary  of  recent  feed  grain  inXormation 

The  March  estimate  of  farmers  1  intentions  to  plant  barley  in  the 
United  States  for  the  1935  harvest  is  11,954,000  acres  compared  with  a  sown 
acreage  of  11,378,000  acres  and  a  harvested  acreage  of  7,144,000  acres  in 
1934.     The  estimate  of  intentions  to  plant  oats  is  39,108,000  acres  compared 
with  the  1934  area  of  37,976,000  acres  sown  and  30,395,000  acres  harvested. 
The  estimate  of  intentions  to  plant  corn  is  95,692,000  acres  against  the  1934 
area  of  95,319,000  acres  planted,  and  87,486,000  acres  harvested. 
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Orders  for  about  12,800,000  "bushels  of  new  crop  com  from  Argen- 
tina had  been  taken  in  the  United  States  up  to  March  15. 

A  quota  of  4,100,000  bushels  has  been  fixed  in  Spain  for  the  im- 
ports of  corn  for  the  current  year.     The  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Trade 
and  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  will  issue  the  necessary  import  licenses, 
and  the  customs  authorities  will  fix  the  amount  of  import  duty  to  be  paid. 

The  Danubian  situation 

Material  damage  to  winter  barley  has  been  reported  from  some  sec- 
tions of  Romania,  according  to  a  report  from  the  Danube  3asin  office  of 
the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    Winter  barley,  however,  represents  only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  total,  and  in  the  other  Danubian  co\m tries  the 
barley  and  oats  have  wintered  well. 

The  exportable  surplus  of  corn  from  the  Danube  Basin  for  the  1954-3 
season,  including  the  carryover  from  1933-34,  was  estimated  at  77,900,000 
bushels,  of  v.hich  56,400,000  bushels  were  still  available  after  March  1. 
In  spite  of  large  surpluses  in  Rumania,  exports  from  that  country  have 
been  relatively  small  on  account  of  the  Frequent  changes  in  government 
regulations  relative  to  methods  of  delivery  to  the  Rumanian  National  Bank 
°f  foreign  credits  obtained.    A  sale  of  236,000  bushels  of  Rumanian  corn 
was  recently  made  to  the  united  States. 

Corn  exports  from  the  largp  1934  crop  of  Yugoslavia  have  been  heavy, 
•^ilgarian  exports  have  been  proportionate  to  their  small  crop.  Exports 
irom  Hungary  completely  ceased  in  February,  as  a  result  of  exceptionally 
J-arge  hog  feeding,  and  it  is  probable  that  no  more  corn  will  be  shipped 
this  year  in  spite  of  the  good  crop.    Unusually  high  prices  prevailed  in 
/hat  country,  and  the  government  permitted  the  importation  of  400,000 
B'dsn.els  of  Rumanian  or  Yugoslav  corn  in  order  to  reduce  domestic  prices. 

The  exportable  surplus  of  barley  from  the  Danube  Basin  for  1934-35 
Was  estimated  at  21,800,000  bushels,  of  which  12,400,000  bushels  were  still 
^vaiigMg  after  March  1,    After  November,  Rumanian  barley  exports  experi- 
enced the  usual  seasonal  drop,  but  small  quantities  have  been  sent  to  G-ermany 
°n  a  compensation  basis. 

The  Danubian  exportable  surplus  of  oats  was  estimated  at  2,800,000 
D^5hels,  of  which  2,000,000  bushels  were  still  available  after  March  1.  It 
is  not  expected  that  oats  exports  will  be  important  during  the  remainder  of 
the  marketing  year. 
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COTTON 

Outlook  for  Chinese  cotton  mills  uncertain 

Chinese  cotton  mill  activity  during  the  first  two  months  of  1935 
has  on  the  whole  been  unfavorable,   and  an  uncertain  tone  still  prevails, 
according  to  a  radiogram  received  from  Agricultural  Commissioner  Dawson 
at  Shanghai.    During  January  and  February  Chinese  mills  operated  at  about 
70  percent  of  their  capacity,  while  Japanese  mills  in  China  operated  at 
about  normal  capacity.     The  British  owned  mills  were  closed  due  to  labor 
trouble.    The  continued  low  price  of  yarn  and  the  restriction  on  credits 
caused  by  the  stringent  condition  in  the  local  money  market  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  generally  unfavorable  plight  of  the  Chinese  mills.     It  is 
estimated  that  many  mills  are  losing  on  every  bale  of  yarn  they  sell. 
While  the  price  of  locally-grown  cotton  dpclined  during  February,   the  price 
of  yarn  also  declined,  resulting  in  a  further  unfavorable  relation  of  cot- 
ton prices  to  yarn  prices. 

Arrivals  of  locally-grown  cotton  at  Shanghai  during  February  showed 
a  marked  decline  when  compared  with  January.     Imports  of  foreign  cotton 
for  January  (in  bales  of  500  pounds)  were  14,964  bales  of  American,  6y2^ 
bales  of  Indian,  5,782  bales  of  Egyptian,  and  8  bales  of  other  growths.  ^ 
The  preliminary  estimates  of  arrivals  at  Shanghai  for  February  are:  Amen 
oan  10,048  bales,  Indian  1,481  bales,   and  Egyptian  2,903  bales.     Stocks  m 
shanghai  warehouses  on  February  28  were  reported  at  253,000  bales,  of  wnich 
li'c0^1^1?3  w?re  American,  4,000  bales  Indian,  2,000  bales  Egyptian,  and 
156,000  bales  local  cotton. 


FRUITS,  VEGETABLES,  AND  NUTS 

Npi-_th^meruj^jL_appIe  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  below_^933-34 

1Q7.       Shipments  of  North  American  apples  to  the  United  Kingdom  during  the 
1-54-35  season  to  February  23  amounted  to  only  about  7,875,000  bushels  com- 
pared with  11,276,000  bushels  during  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
1933-34  season,  according  to  information  available  in  the  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Service.    This  is  a  decline  of  30  percent  and  is  almost  entirely  »c 
Runted  for  by  a  decrease  in  Canadian  shipments,  due  chiefly  to  smaller 
-rops.  jjhe  united  Kingdom  has  bean  well  supplied  this  season,  however,  be- 
cause of  the  larger  than  usual  European  crops.    Exports  from  Canada  up  to 
:&brUary  S3  amounted  to  4,789,000  bushels  as  against  8,159,000  bushels  dur- 
ing the  corresponding  period  of  the  1933-34  season.     United  States  exports 
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to  the  United  Kingdom  during  this  period  amounted  to  3,086,000  "bushels 
compared  with  3,117,000  bushels  the  preceding  season. 

United  Kingdom  apple  prices  low 

Although  prices  of  "barreled  apples  have  "been  adversely  affected 

since  the  first  of  the  year  in  the  United  Kingdom  "by  the  uncertainty  in 
condition  of  the  fruit,  this  does  not  completely  explain  the  rather  low 
prices  prevailing  for  apples  in  general,  according  to  reports  from  F.  A. 
^otz,  Fruit  Specialist,  representing  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  in 
Europe.    Home-grown  apple  supplies  nave  "been  heavier  than  usual  and  com- 
peting fruits,  such  as  oranges,  grapefruit,  pears,  "bananas,  and  other 
fruits,  have  "been  plentiful.    Thfi  fruit  supply  situation  has  no  doubt  ad- 
versely affected  the  price  returned  for  American  apples,  supplies  of  which 
nave  not  "been  "burdensome  this  year.    Possibly  the  light  supplies  of  Ameri- 
can apples  that  have  landed  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  last  two  years  have 
changed  consumer  habits  some,   since  familiar  varieties,  such  as  Yorks,  TJine- 
"aps,   md  Yellow  Uewtowns,  have  not  "been  sufficiently  plentiful  in  the  rural 
Sections  to  maintain  consumer  interest.    Low  purchasing  power  has  also  be^n 
a  factor  in  keeping  down  prices.     Certainly  the  high  transportation  charges, 
Katies  and  handling  costs  make  a  heavy  "burden  for  the  consumer  to  "bear.  The 
condition  of  the  fruit,  however,  has  "been  an  important  factor  affecting 
prices.    This  season  is  generally  considered  a  "scald  year,"  although  not  so 
^ad  as  tnose  seasons  prior  to  the  general  adoption  of  oiled-paper  v/raps. 
Barreled  apples  that  are  free  of  scald  are  the  exception  and  "buyers  are  tak- 
^  g  no  cnances.     Although  boxed  apples  have  shown  better  condition  than  was 
^-^pected  early  in  the  season,  there  have  "been  some  complaints  of  the  frait 
'"lotlrit  and  smelling  oily. 


LIVESTOCK,  MEAT,  AND  T,"00L 

Danube  Basin  lard  experts  heavy 

Lr-rd  exports  from  the  Danube  Pasin  countries  during  February  are 
estimated  at  about      173, 000  pounds  by  the  Danube  Basin  office  of  the 

5°S^?^'r^riCUltUral  3ervicp>    of  this  total,  Hungary,   supplied  about 
,t>l2,0iX  pounds,   the  remainder  coming  from  Yugoslavia.    This  latter  coun- 
ry  has  nad  heavier  exports  during  the  past  three  months,  chiefly  to  £u<?- 
5  iqq^n    eCn°SloVakia'    ExPnrts  fr(im  the  Basin  in  January  amounted  to 

,idy,000  pounds  and  in  February  1934  to  only  385, 000  rounds.     Total  ex- 
ports for  the  calendar  year  1934  are  officially  placed'at  32,205,000  pounds, 
tnis  quantity,  Hungary  supplied  28,F5F,C00  pounds. 
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Hungary  has  an  area  of  35,654  square  miles,  or  smaller  than  that 
State  of  Indiana,   and  a  population  of  slightly  less  than  9,000,000. 
It  is  predominantly  a  wheat-bread  consuming  country  and  one  of  the  few 
wheat  surplus-producing  countries  of  Europe.     At  one  time  Budapest,  the 
capital  of  this  country,  was  the  world's  premier  flour-milling  center. 
The  modern  system  of  milling  originated  in  Hungary  and  for  a  long  time 
the  mills  of  that  country  led  the  world  in  milling,  science  and  technique, 
uring  this  period  of  leadership,  Hungarian  milled  flour  commanded  the  top 
price  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Production  of  wheat  and  rye 

During  the  prewar  period,  1909-1913,  annual  wheat  production  within 
the  present-day  boundaries  of  Hungary  averaged  71,493,000  bushels.  (See 

able,  page  314.)     in  recent  years  production  has  been  somewhat  higher, 
averaging  for  the  1924-1928  period  74,859,000  bushels  and  for  the  1929-1933 
Period  73,539,000  bushels,   this  latter  figure  representing  an  increase  of 

early  10  percent  over  prewar  production.    Annual  rye  production  during  the 
prewar  period,  1909-1913,  averaged  31,377,000  bushels  (see  table,  page  313.), 
sn  amount  less  than  one  half  as  great  as  that  of  wheat.    Unlike  wheat,  rye 
Production  in  recent  years  has  been  lower  than  in  prewar  times,  averaging 
2orRqhe  1924-1928  period  28,199,000  bushels,   and  for  the  1929-1933  period 
in'*  91 ' 909  bushels.     Because  of  an  unusually  severe  drought  in  Hungary  dur- 
]  mvoJ?8-  s?rin6  and  summer  of  1934,  both  the  wheat  and  rye  crops  were  the 
J-owest  in  recent  years.  '  * 

Foreign  trade  in  wheat  and  rye 

Hungary's  foreign  trade  in  wheat  and  rye  is  almost  solely  as  ex- 
ports.   Normally  the  country  produces  a  surplus  over  domestic  require- 
ments of  about  20,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  from  5,000,000  to  10,000,000 
D"usnels  of  rye.     This  surplus  grain  is  usually  exported  to  other  European 
Countries,  principally  Austria,  Czechoslovakia,   Italy,  Switzerland,  and 
j-ermany.    Formerly  the  major  portion  of  these  exports  consisted  of  flour, 
JUt  in  recent  years  the  greater  part  has  been  grain.     The  milling  capacity 
of  Hungary  is  still  great  enough  to  grind  the  exportable  wheat  and  rye  sur- 
pluses into  flour,  but  the  import  flour  market  has  been  killed  in  most  coun- 
/ries  by  duties  and  import  restrictions  more  discriminatory  against  flour 
"kan  against  grain.     See  table  on  page  315  for  statistical  data  on  wheat  and 
flour  exports. 

Domestic  wheats 

In  the  19th  century,  before  the  hard  wheats  of  North  America  had 
r-^come  known  on  the  markets  of  the  world,  Hungarian  wheats  were  highly 

--§•/  By  J.  H.  Shollenberger,   Grain  Specialist,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 
Based  on  studies  made  in  Europe. 
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esteemed  for  their  quality.    The  superior  quality  of  the  former,  however,  ha: 
considerably  lessened  the  prestige  of  Hungarian  wheat.    The  introduction 
during  the  World  V/ar  period  of  high-yielding  varieties  which  were  of  poor 
baking  quality  also  had  a  damaging  effect  on  their  reputation.    Since  the 
World  CTar,  production  of  these  varieties  has  continued  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  extent,  with  the  result  that  the  quality  of  Hungarian  wheats  still 
falls  short  of  the  prewar  standard. 


Hungarian  wheats  at  the  present  time  are  predominantly  red  in 
color  and  of  winter  habit.    Less  than  2  percent  is  spring  sown.  Some 
wheat  of  the  durum  species  is  produced,  "but  a  great  preponderance  of  the 
production  is  of  the  common  type  (Triticum  vulgarc).     In  texture  or  hard- 

n^S£L°f  icerne1'  the  common  wheats  range  from  soft  to  hard  with  the  bulk 
ox  tnem  either  of  soft  or  semi-hard  texture.    The  soft  wheats  resemble 
the  soft  red  winter  wheats  of  eastern  United  States.    Some  of  the  wheats 
of  hard  texture  resemble  the  United  States  Hard  Bed  Spring  type  and  some 
the  United  States  Hard  Red  Winter  type. 

The  moisture  content  of  Hungarian  wheats  is  relatively  low  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  wheats  of  western  Europe.    Especially  is  this  true 
at  harvest  time.    According  to  information  obtained  from  the  Cereal  and 
-lour  Research  Institute  at  Budapest,  the  usual  moisture  content  at  harvest 
time  is  10  to  11  percent.    After" the  fall  rains  begin,  it  rises  to  12  to 
14  percent. 

The  commercial  wheats  of  Hungary  frequently  contain  an  appreciable 
percentage  of  foreign  matter.    Rye,  vetch,  and  corn  cockle  are  the  prin- 
cipal kinds.     Smut  balls  and  nematode  galls  (Tylenchus  tritici,  Steinback, 
astian)  are  of  common  occurrence,  but  are  not  present  to  c-ny  great  extent. 

The  principal  wheat-producing  area  of  Hungary  is  a  black-soil  plain 
which  usually  is  hot  and  relatively  dry  during  the  ripening  and  harvest- 
ing season  of  the  year.     This  wheat  belt  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  great 
^neat-production  areas  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska.     The  wheats  of  best  quality 
are  produced  in  the  driest  and  hottest  section  of  this  plain.     As  in  the 
United  States,  these  high-quality  wheats  are  much  sought  after  by  the  do- 
mestic millers,  who  generally  are  willing  to  pay  a  premium  for  them  over 
wheat  of  ordinary  or  average  quality. 

At  the  town  of  Croshaza,  reputed  to  be  the  producing  center  for  the 
cheats  of  best  quality,  a  number  of  the  larger  milling  coucerrs  of  Hungary 
maintain  buying  agencies  during  the  marketing  season  of  the  year.  To  this 
town  farmers  from  the  surrounding  country  "bring  their  wheat  in  wagons  and 

stand  on  market,"  in  much  the  same  manner  as  do  vegetable  and  .neat  men 
wno  market  their  products  in  open  market  olaces.     In  the  principal  wheat 
marJseting  season  of  the  year  the  main  street  of  the  town  on  market  days  is 

ined  with  farmers'  wagons  containing  wheat  on  display  for  sale.  Buy- 
ers maice  the  rounds  of  these  wagons  examining  the  various  lots  of  wheat 
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offered  and  bidding  on  those  which  they  desire  to  "buy.    The  test  weight 
of  the  wheat  and  its  quality,  as  indicated  by  appearance  are  taken  into 
account ^Dy  the  buyer  when  bidding.    If  the  bids  received  by  the  farmer  are 
not  satisfactory  to  him,  it  frequently  happens  that  he  will  haul  his  grain 
back  home  to  be  marketed  some  other  day  when  he  hopes  a  more  favorable 
price  will  be  offered.    The  extra  time  and  labor  involved  in  taking  wheat 
to  market  a  second  time  is  given  little  consideration  by  the  farmer  because 
t  is  usually  done  at  the  season  of  the  year  when  work  is  slack  and  when 
he  farmer  can  receive  no  other  compensation  for  his  time  or  for  his  horses' 
services. 

As  mentioned  before ,  the  quality  of  Hungarian  wheats  deteriorated 
during  the  World  I7ar  and  this  condition  continued  for  some  time  after  the 
^ar.    About  1928,  however,  the  government  began  to  take  definite  action  to 
effect  an  ir^provement  in  quality.    Through  the  three  government  plant-breed- 
ing stations  located  in  the  various  agricultural  regions  of  the  country, 
seven  improved  varieties,  adapted  to  local  conditions  were  at  first  selected 
as  the  medium  through  which  the  government  proposed  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  domestic  wheat  crop.    Later  the  number  was  reduced  to  four.  Seed 
from  the  selected  varieties  multiplied  in  such  a  manner  that  in  1931  there 
^as  available  approximately  10,000  bushels  of  high-grade  seed  wheat .  This 
seed  wheat  the  government  in  the  fall  of  1931  distributed  among  large  estate 
operators  for  further  multiplication  for  seed  purposes.     In  the  fall  of  1932 
approximately  367,000  bushels  of  improved  wheat  were  distributed  to  farmers 
and  in  1933  approximately  550,000  bushels.    These  distributions  and  the  gov- 
ernment's propaganda  for  variety  improvement  resulted  in  the  planting  of 
in  th  °ne  third-  of         entire  acreage  of  the  country  with  the  improved  wheat 

e  fall  of  1933.    Government  officials  expgct  that  by  1936  practically 
ne  entire  wheat  production  of  Hungary  will  be  of  these  selected  varieties. 

All  of  the  selected  varieties  are  of  red  color.    Some  of  them  are 
of  the  Soft  Red  Winter  type,  while  the  others    are  either  of  the  Hard  Red 

inter  or  Hard  Red  Spring  types.     Probably  the  most  important  of  the  im- 
proved varieties  from  the  standpoint  of  quality  and  acreage  plart  ed  is 
■pankuti  N0.  1201,  which  is  a  cross  between  a  wheat  of  the  original  Hungar- 
ian type  and  Marquis.    It  somewhat  resembles  Marquis  wheat  in  physical  ap- 
pearance. 

As  evidence  of  the  improvement  already  made  in  the  commercial  wheats 
Jl  Hungary,  it  has  been  said  that,  whereas  the  quality  of  Hungariay  export 
^heat  was  often  criticized  before  1933,  foreign  buyers  have  repeatedly  given 
testimonials  of  their  satisfaction  during  the  1933  and  1934  crop  years, 
^nis  improvement  in  the  quality  of  Hungarian  commercial  wheat  increases  its 
Competitive  potentiality  with  American  wheat  in  foreign  markets,  '"oreover, 
is  reported  that  the  newly  introduced  varieties  are  more  productive  than 
v^ose  which  they  are  replacing.    If  this  is  true,  then  the  decrease  in  acre- 
age which  has  occurred  in  recent  years  should  be  partly  offset  by  the  in- 
craase  in  yield. 
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Government  regulations  affecting  the  grain  and  nil  ling  industries 

The  need  for  governmental  assistance  to  the  Hungarian  wheat  pro- 
ducer "began  in  the  19th  century  when  the  competition  of  American  wheats, 
both  on  the  domestic  and  the  world  markets,  forced  the  price  of  Hungarian 
meats  "below  the  cost  of  production.    To  correct  this  situation,  a  6  gold- 
crown  per  quintal  duty  was  placed  on  imports  of  wheat  into  Austria-Hungary. 
Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century  even  this  duty  proved  to  be 
ineffective  protection  against  American  competition.    In  consequence,  farm- 
ers requested  that  t  he  import  duty  be  inc  reased  to  9  gold-crowns.  This 
request  was  granted  and  the  higher  rate  became  valid  in  March  1906.  Ap- 
parently this  gave  the  protection  desired,  "because  available  cost  of  pro- 
auction  data  show  profitable  returns  to  the  wheat  growers  for  the  years  from 
1905  to  the  outhreak  of  the  World  War. 

Because  of  the  separation  of  Austria  and  other  territory  from 
Hungary  at  the  conclusion  of  the  World  Tar,  the  Hungary  of  today  has  a  some- 
what different  problem  in  respect  to  the  disposal  of  her  wheat  crop  than 
formerly.     The  great  shrinkage  in  the  domestic  market  resulting  from  these 
separations  has  greatly  increased  the  importance  to  her  agricultural  in- 
dustry of  her  export  trade  in  wheat  and  flour.    The  Hungarian  farmer's  con- 
cern now  is  the  competition  of  foreign  grain  in  the  world  market  rather  than 
on  the  domestic  market.    This  latter  has  been  taken  care  of  by  the  virtual 
Prohibition  of  importations  of  foreign  wheat  and  flour,  but  the  former 
could  not  be  treated  so  simply. 

Since  the  war  the  Hungarian  Government  has  intervened  in  the  grain 
rade  to  improve  the  farmer's  condition.    It  has  exercised  various  monop- 
olistic powers  through  the  medium  of  certain  permanent  institutions  set  up 
l0r  the  Purpose  of  regulating  internal  and  external  trade;  and  with  these 
as  a  nucleus  it  has  resorted  to  a  number  of  measures  on  the  side  of  control 
technique.    Most  striking  among  these  is  the  "gr~in  ticket"  system  adopted 
nly  15,  1930.    Under  this  system  a  prospective  purchaser  of  wheat,  rye,  or 
^heir  mixture,  both  imported  and  domestic,  had  to  obtain  a  permit  in  the 
form  of  a  grain  ticket  from  the  local  municipal  authorities  at  a  cost  fixed 
oy  decree  each  crop  year.     The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  these  tickets  went 
into  a  central  fund  known  as  the  cereals  valorization  fund.    Included  with 
ha_  ticket  was  a  coupon  which  had  to  be  detached  and  given  to  the  producer 
so  that  in  addition  to  the  selling  price  of  the  grain  he  received  a  coupon 
*nicn  was  redeemed  by  the  government.    As  the  grain  moved  from  one  buyer  to 
another,  each  was  obligated  to  purchase  the  accompanying  ticket,  minus  the 
coupon,  from  the  preceding  owner.    In  the  case  of  exports  of  grain  and  flair 
he  government  took  up  the*e  tickets  and  reimbursed  the  exporter  in  or&e< 
TOat  Hungarian  grain  and  flour  could  compete  in  the  world  market.  This, 
in  effect,  constituted  a  "bounty  on  exports.    In  the  case  of  milling  for 
Jo nE s tic  consumption,  the  miller  received  no  reimbursement.     Thus,  iU 
his  instance  the  ticket  system  was  in  effect  a  processing  tax,  the 
tax  being  paid  through  the  nodium  of  the  gcvGi-rimmt-  i  psiwd,  coupcat-bearing 
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ticket  pirchased  by  the  original  buyer  of  the  grain.    The  redemption  value 
of  the  coupon  given  to  the  farmer  constituted  a  premium  above  the  -world 
market  pTice  for  wheat. 

By  a  governmental  decree  effective  jjhily  1,  1934,  the  grain  ticket 
system  was  abolished  and  the  premium  previously  received  by  producers  was 
^placed  by  other  farm-aid  measures  consisting  of  (l)  a  refund  of  land  tax, 
^)  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  obligatory  public  work  to  be  done  by  farm- 
*s»  13)  a  reduction  of  the  railway  freight  rates  on  certain  agrarian  prod- 
s'  511(1  (4)  the  Promotion  of  the  sale  of  farm  products. 

.    j      Other  measures  which  have  been  put  into  effect  for  the  wheat  farm- 
s  ^ assistance  in  recent  years  include  the  following:    For  a  short  time 
premiums  were  paid  on  the  exportation  of  wheat  or  its  equivalent  in  flour, 
-mounting  to  as  much  as  3.5  pengos  per  quintal  (16  cents  per  bushel)  .  A 
^ty  of  35  cents  per  bushel,  plus  a  3  percent  tax,  was  placed  on  wheat  im- 
*^ts,  and  on  imports  of  wheat  flour  there  was'  placed  a  duty  of  about  $2.35 

barrel,  plus  the  turnover  tax  of  3  percent,    Special  trade  agreements 
'fcre  made  with  several  western  European  countries  which  have  secured  for 
^n^arian  wheat  preferential  access  to  their  markets. 

Milling  practices 

As  mentioned  before,  the  modern  process  of  milling  originated  in 
Jpngary,  and  for  a  long  time  Hungarian  mills  maintained  world  leadership 
J  milling  science.    During  this  period  of  leadership,    Hungarian  flour  was 
proposed  to  be  the  best  in  the  world.    This  flour  was  sold  in  all  important 
;^our  import  markets  of  the  world  and  commanded  the  top  price.    In  recent 
•J^ars,  however,  Hungarian  mills  have  lost  a  goodly  share  of  their  prestige.- 
Ms  is  due  mainly  to  two  facts:     First,  the  milling  technique  employed 
<n  other  countries  has  advanced  to  a  plane  of  equality  with  that  in  Hungry, 
^4 1  second,  wheats  superior  in  quality  to  Hungarian  wheats  are  being  pro- 
ceed in  abundance  in  certain  other  parts  of  the  world.     This  loss  of  Vre3~ 
Xei  together  with  the  discriminatory  measures  adopted  in  recent  years  W 
foreign  countries  against  flour  imports,  has  resulted  in  a  great  shrinkage 
the  exports  of  flour  from  Hungary.    Because  of  this  shrinkage  in  trades 
^number  of  the  largest  Hungarian  mills  have  been  forced  out  of  busine^' 
knme  of  these  mills  have  been  converted  into  textile  mills. 

The  unprosperous  condition  of  the  Hungarian  milling  industry  in 
r^cent  years  has  prevented  the  Hungarian  miller  from  making  the  necessary 
changes  in  equipment  and  operating  technique  for  keeping  up  with  the  im- 
provements made  in  some  other  parts  of  the  world.    As  a  consequence,  most 
1  t]ae  mills  of  Hungary  are  old,  as  is  also  the  equipment  used  in  them* 

'  ?he  millin£  Pr°c<3ss  in' Hungarian  mills  is  the  longest  in  the  world* 

t     se  mills  make  a  greater  number  of  mill  stock  separations  for  euosequent 
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purification  and  reduction  and  a  greater  number  of  different  grades  of 
flcur  than  do  the  mills  in  any  other  country.    The  extra  equipment  and 
handling  required  for  all  these  operations  adds  to  the  cost  of  production 
and,  since  there  has  been  little  profit  in  milling  in  recent  years,  it  is 
reported  that  there  has  been  seme  tendency  among  Hungarian  millers  toward 
a  shortening  of  the  milling  process,  somewhat  along  the  lines  of  that 
followed  in  other  countries,  in  order  that  production  costs  might  be  re- 
duced.   It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  this  tendency  will  be  continued  to 
a  point  corresponding  to  the  American  process,  but  it  is  probable  that  any 
steps  taken  in  this  direction  will  not  be  retraced  at  a  later  date  for  the 
reason  that  today  more  importance  in  respect  to  flour  quality  is  attached 
to  the  inherent  quality  of  the  wheat  and  less  to  the  miller's  cleverness 
or  the  milling  process  used. 

Mill  laboratories  in  Hungary  are  not  so  well  equipped  as  in  America, 
nor  does  the  cereal  chemist  play  as  important  a  role  in  the  operation  of 
the  mill.    Milling  is  looked  upon  as  a  highly  developed  art  rather  than  a 
science,  and  more  dependence  in  mill  operation  is  placed  on  the  cleverness 
and  experience  of  the  miller  than  on  any  chemical  analyses.     It  is  true 
that  chemical  determinations  are  made,  but  not  nearly  to  such  an  extent  as 
in  American  mills. 

Routine  moisture  determinations  are  made  on  wheat  and  flour.  Ash 
determinations  are  made  on  flour  for  mill  control  purposes,  but  not  neces- 
sarily for  establishing  the  grade  of  flour.    The  miller  primarily  depends 
on  the  Pekar  color  test  for  guidance  in  limiting  his  flour  extractions  and 
in  separating  the  various  grades  of  flcur.    Protein  content  determinations 
are  seldom  made,  as  it  is  believed  that  this  factor  is  not  a  reliable  indi- 
cation of  baking  strength.    Formerly  the  washed-gluten  test  was  depended 
upon  to  indicate  the  baking  strength  of  a  wheat  or  flour,  and  it  is  still 
widely  employed  in  many  mills  for  this  purpose  .     In  a  number  of  the  larger 
mills,  however,  the  Bradender  farinagraph  is  now  used  for  this  purpose.  It 
is  reported  that  this  apparatus  was  originally  devised  by  a  Hungarian,  Dr. 
Stephen  Hankoczy,  Director  of  the  Cereal  and  Flour  Research  Institute  at 
Budapest . 

Hungarian  millers  claim  flour  extractions  as  high  as  80  percent,  but 
such  extractions  include  Red  Dog  and  some  Shorts.    Bran  is  the  only  so- 
called  mill  offal,  or  by-product  produced.    Moreover,  this  bran  is  not  of 
the  broad  flaky  type  characteristic  of  the  American  article,  but  is  in 
small  thin  flakes . 

Quite  a  number  of  different  grades  of  flour  are  produced.    These  are 
based  mainly  on  granulation  and  color  differences  and  are  designated  accord- 
ing to  a  system  that  is  partially  indicative  of  granulation,  color,  and 
quality.    The  most  usual  assortment  of  flours  produced  is  covered  by  the 
designations  No.  Ogg,  No.  Og,  No.  0,  No.  2,  No.  U,  No.  6,  No.  7,  and  No.  7-1/2. 
Some  mills  make  more  grades  of  flour  than  these  and  some  less,  but  the  desig- 
nations given  them  are  in  accordance  with  the  preceding  nomenclature.  The 
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letter  "g"  in  the  name  signifies  coarseness  of  granulation  and  the  numerical 
digit  the  purity  or  quality  of  the  flour.  Thus  the  designation  Ho.  Og  means 
a  coarse,  short-,  patent  flour.  No.  Ogg  also  means  a  short  patent  flour,  out 
of  coarser  granulation  than  Og.     If  a  still  coarser  short  patent  flour  is 

made,  it  is  designated  as  No.  Cggg .  Some  mills  make  a  No.  2g  flour,  hut  the 
"g;l  degree  of  granulation  does  not  extind  to  any  of  the  grades  below  No.  2 

Also  in-between  grades  of  flour  are  sometimes  produced.    These  are  design 

nated  No.  6-1 /2,  No.  7-3  Ik  or  by  some  other  number  which  most  nearly  fits  the 

quality. 

The  coarse  flours  produced  are  for  use  in  making  pastries,  certain 
kinds  of  cakes,  noodles,  and  dumplings.    The  No.  0  and  No.  2  grades  are  the 
best  quality  fine-granulation  flours  produced  and  are  the  grades  generally 
exported.    The  No.  k  grade  is  the  common  white  flour  used  in  the  production 
of  domestic  white  bread.    No.  5  flour  is  used  in  the  production  of  the 
so-called  half  brown  bread.     No.  H,  mixed  with  No.  5,  is  also  used  in  mak- 
ing half  brown  bread.    No.  6  flour  is  used  in  the  production  of  brown  bread. 
Grades  of  flour  lower  than  No.  6  are  usually  used  for  feed.    According  to 
one  miller  interviewed  by  the  writer,  the  ash  content  (dry  matter  basis)  of 
flours  Nos.  Ogg,  Og,  0,  and  2,  is  approximately  O.UO  percent;   of  No.  k, 
O.76  percent;   of  Mo.  5,  1.11  percent;  and  of  No.  6,  1.77  percent. 

In  Hungary  th§  moller  system  of  milling  is  employed  in  the  small 
grist  mills  in  the  country  districts,  as  well  as  in  the  large  commercial 
mills.     In  this  respect  the  milling  industry  is  on  a  higher  plane  of  de- 
velopment than  in  most  European  countries  vhere  the  old-stone-buhr  type  of 
grist  mill  is  still  in  active  service. 

At  one  of  the  grist  mills,  visited  by  thg  writer,  a  mill  with  a 
grinding  capacity  of  approximately  60  barrels  of  flour  per  twenty-four  hours, 
farmers1  wheat  grists  were  being  exchanged  on  the  following  basis;     For  each 
bushel  (sixty  pounds)  of  clean  wheat  of  average  test  weight  the  farmer  re- 
ceived; 

S.H  pounds  of  N0,  Og  flour, 
27 .0  pounds  of  No.  k  flour, 
l.S  pounds  of  No.  6|r  flour,  (shorts), 
JlU  S  pounds  of  bran, 
Total  SI »o  pounds . 

A  peculiarity  of  the  milling  industry  of  Hungary  is  that  many  of  the 
steam  mills  located  in  th*  villages  and  smaller  cities  operate  Turkish  baths 
as  a  means  of  utilizing  fhh  exhaust  stesm  from  their  engines. 

Baking  practices  and  kinds  of  bread  consumed 

There  are  a  number  of  bread  bakeries  of  the  modern  factory  type  in 
Hungary,  but  these  are  found  only  in  the  larger  cities.     In  the  smaller 
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cities  and  villages  the  production  of  bread  is  only  by  the  proprietor- 
operated  shop  type  of  bakery,  which  type  is  also  of  considerable  impor- 
tance even  in  cities  where  the  factory  type  of  bakery  is  located  bprt '  in 
such  cities  its  importance  is  chiefly  in  the  production  of  luxury  or 
special  bakery  products.    According  to  a  baker  interviewed  by  the  writer, 
nearly  95  percent  of  all  bread  consumed  in  Budapest  is  made  in  so-called 
bread  factories.    The  baking  of  bread  in  the  home  is  practiced  only  in 
country  districts. 

The  factory  type  of  bakery  operates  a  chain  of  sales  shops  for  the 
distribution  of  its  products  to  the  consumer.    This  type  of  bakery  also 
wholesales  seme  of  its  bread  products  to  grocery  stores,  but  its  luxury  and 
special  products  are  sold  to  the  public  only  in  its  own  sales  shops. 

The  baking  equipment  used  by  Hungarian  bakers  does  not  generally 
consist  of  many  mechanical  devices.    Except  in  the  factory- type  bakeries, 
generally  the  only  machines  used  are  a  slew-speed  mechanical  mixer  of  the 
bowl  type  and  a  hand-operated  daigh  divider  for  roll  making.    The  type  of 
oven  most  generally  used  is  the  hearth-fired  type. 

In  villages  some  housewives  make  up  their  bread  doughs  at  home  and 
then  take  them  to  the  commercial  bakery  for  baking.    One  baker  visited  by 
the  writer  was  charging  k  filler  (1.2  United  States  cents,  converted  at  the 
exchange  rate  prevailing  February  20)  per  kilogram  (2.2  pounds)  for  this 
service.    Such  bread  is  usually  baked  in  loaves  weighing  five  kilograms 
(11  pounds)  each. 

The  loaf  type  of  bread  consigned  in  Hungary  is  of  three  sorts  or  qual- 
ities, namely,  brown,  half  brown,  and  white.    The  brown  bread  is  the  cheap- 
est in  price,  the  half  brown  next  cheapest,  and  the  white  the  most  expensive. 
In  the  city  of  Budapest,  the  half  brown  bread  is  the  kind  most  commonly  used. 
Approximately  three  fourths  of  the  loaf  type  of  bread  consumed  in  that  city 
is  of  this  kind.    Brown  bread  consumption  amounts  to  about  2U  percent  and 
white  bread  to  about  1  percent  of  the-  total.    The  common,  or  half  brewn, 
bread  has  a  medium  fine-grained,  moist  crumb,  but  nevertheless  is  of  light 
and  spongy  texture.    The  crust  is  harshaad  think  and  of  a  dark  brown  color. 
This  bread  has  a  pleasing  flavor.    The  loaves  are  generally  of  oval  shape  and 
are  usually  of  two-kilo  size. 

Rolls,  of  which  a  considerable  quantity  is  consumed,  are  of  many  sorts 
and  qualities  according  to  the  form  into  which  they  are  made  and  according 
to  their  composition.    As  a  general  practice  rolls  are  made  only  from  the 
^est  grades  of  flour;  consequently,  any  differences  in  quality  which  occur 
are  chiefly  due  to  the  other  ingredients  used  and  to  the  manner  of  baking. 
One  sort,  called  "water  bun,"  contains  no  ingredients  other  than  water,  flour, 
yeast,  and  salt.    This  is  the  cheapest  kind  of  roll.    In  the  better  or  more 
expensive  sorts  of  rolls,  milk,  fat,  and  sugar  in  varying  proportions  are 
used,    in  general  the  quality  of  Budapest  rolls  is  very  good,  but  not  quite 
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so  £ood  as  that  of  rolls  made  in  Swiss  cities.    Rolls  in  Budapest  have  a 
brown,  thin  but  crisp  crust  and  a  close-grained  and  somewhat  dry  interior. 

The  retail  price  of  brown  bread  is  regulated  by  the  government,  but 
for  other  forms  and  sorts  of  bread  bakers  are  permitted  to  charge  whatever 
price  they  please.  The  prices  prevailing  in  Budapest  on  May  25,  193^.  for 
various  sorts  of  loaf  breads  were  as  follows: 

Kind  of  loaf  bread 


Brown 

Half  brown 
White 

The  flour  used  in  making  brown  bread  is  a  mixture  consisting  of  S5 
percent  No.  4  (equal  to  a  "second  clear"  or  "low  grade")  wheat  flour  and  15 
percent  rye  flour.    The  half  brown  bread  is  made  from  No.  6  ("first  clear") 
flour.    The  white  bread  is  made  from  a  patent  grade  of  flour  of  medium 
coarse  granulation.    This  flour  is  said  to  have  an  ash  content  of  about 
0  .40  percent . 

The  cost  price  to  the  baker,  on  May  25,  1934,  of  the  various  flours 
used  in  the  production  of  bread  in  Budapest  was  as  follows: 

No.  6  flour  -  24  fillers  per  kilogram 
No.  4  flour  -  29  fillers  per  kilogram 
Patent  flour  -  31  fillers  per  kilogram 

A  quick  fermentation  sponge-dough  method  of  procedure  is  generally 
used  in  the  making  of  the  common  bread.    The  leavening  agents  used  consist 
of  sour  dough  and  a  small  quantity  of  yeast.     Two  formulas  are  in  general 
use  in  the  production  of  this  bread.    They  are  as  follows: 

Pormula  No.  lj     Flour  -  100  kilograms 

Water  -  approximately  60  kilograms 
Salt  -  2  kilograms 
Yeast  -  never  more  than  1  kilogram 
Sour  dough 

Formula  No.  2:     Flour  -  100  kilograms 

Water  -  approximately  50  kilograms 
Boiled  potatoes  -  25  kilograms  (moisture  content 

approximately  50  percent) 

Salt  -  2  kilograms 

Yeast  -'never  more  than  1  kilogram 

Sour  dough 


Price  in  fillers  per  kilogram. 
Wholesale  Retail 

22  (govern- 
ment  fixed) 
23  32 
32  36 
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The  procedure  followed  in  preparing  these  doughs  is  about  as  follows: 
A  dough  is  prepared  by  mixing  one  half  of  the  flour  intended  for  baking 
with  some  sour  dough  kept  over  from  a  previous  baking,  a  small  quantity  of 
yeast,  and  with  whatever  quantity  of  water  is  necessary  to  give  the  desired 
consistency    to  the  dough.    This  dough  is  permitted  to  ferment  for  a  period 
of  2  or  3  hours,  then  the  other  half  of  the  flour,  the  salt,  and  more  water 
are  added  and  mixed  together  thoroughly.    This  is  the  final  mixing.  The 
dough  resulting  from  this  mixing  is  allowed  to  ferment  about  three  fourths 
of  an  hour,  after  which  it  is  divided  into  portions  of  the  desired  size  for 
baking.    Next  the  individual  portions  of  douh.  are  placed  in  baskets  for  a 
half  hour's  proofing  before  baking. 

If  the  formula  used  in  baking  is  the  one  which  includes  boiled  po- 
tatoes, this  ingredient  is  added  at  the  time  of  preparing  the  first  dough. 
The  potatoes  used  for  this  purpose  are  not  boiled  by  the  baker  but  are  pur- 
chased already  boiled. 

EKE;    Acreage,  production,  yield,  trade,  and  amount 
available  for  consumption  in  Hungary,  averages 
1909-1913,  \9?4-lc^3,  annual  1929-19  34 


Year  ■ 

Acreage  ; 

Produc- j 
tion 

Yield  I 
per  ■ 
acre  | 

Imports : 

Exports  I 

Available  for 
consumption  b/ 

a 

1  i 

a/  ; 

Total  j 

Per 
cauita. 

Average:  i 

1909-1913..  : 

p2M928..  j 
J-^cid-iy3(i, , 

Araual: 

1,000  j 
"  acres  ' 

1,000  i 
bushel  s  ■ 

Bush-  '  '; 

els  : 

1,000  ■ 

bushels  : 

1,000  : 

bushels  : 

1,000  : 
bushels 

Bush- 
els 

1,608  j 

1,652  ; 

1,590  ■ 
i  1,623 

i  i,6ii 

i  1,436 

31,377  : 

28,199 

29,391 

19.5  : 

17.1 

18.8 

oj 

140  i 

3  i 

c/l4,150  | 
6,410  : 
4,291  i 

17,367  i 
21,792 
25 , 600 

.8 

2.6 
2.9 

l^--0  >%•..«. 

31,423 
28 , 406 
21,672 
|  30,301 
!  37,654 
!  20,197 

19.4 
.17.5 
i  14.6 

;  5,942 
'•  3,319 

13S2  

•  1,553 
';  1,677 

:  2,7ir> 

*333. ...... 

1^34  

;  19.5 

;  22.5 

0 

!  3,003 
•  6,481 

j  1,632 

;  12.4 

of  fe?XT5SJ*fal*,&^  3ervice  Division.    Trade  figures  are  from  the  records 
>'  ST  Jivasl01:1  of  Statistical  and  Eistroical  Research  and  the  International 
institute  of  Agriculture. 

%T  ?6ar  ^B^ing.JxOy  1:  flour  included,  converted  on  the  basis  of  6  bushels 
pei  oarrel.  b/  Stocks  at  beginning  and  end    of  period  disregarded,     c/  Year 
^^ing  August  1;  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,    rf    Less  than 
-*U0  ousnels. 
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BREAD  GRAIN  CONSUMPTION  AND  TRADE. IN  HUNGARY ,  CONT'D 


WHEAT:    Acreage,  production,  yield,  trade,  and  amount  available  for 

consumption  in  Hungary,  averages  1909-1913,  1924-1933, 
 annual  1929-1934  


Year  i 

Acreage 

1               Production  ; 

i  leid 

per 

Winter 

Spring 

To  tal 

Winter 

Spring 

Total 


acre 



1 , 000 

1,000 

1  ,  UUO 

[  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Bush- 

acres 

acres 

n  r~>  T*  a  c 

ii  C  i  C  O 

:  bushels 

"bushels. 

pushel.s 

els 

Average:  j 

» 

1909-1913.: 

3,712 

71,493 

19.3 

1924-1928.: 

3,731 

47 

3,779 

74,015 

843 

74,859 

j     19. 6 

1929-1933.: 

3,869 

55 

3,925 

j      77, .737 

802 

78,539' 

j  20.1 

Annual :  ; 

1929  > 

3 ,  648 

60 

3,708 

;  74,071 

|  914 

74,985 

I  20.2 

1930   | 

4,121 

66 

4,187 

83,336 

;  1,003 

'  84,339 

i  20.1 

1931   i 

3,952 

59 

4,011 

71,849 

701 

'  72,550 

:  18.5 

1932   \ 

3,747 

46 

3,793 

63,  935 

528 

64,463 

;  17.0 

1933   : 

3,879 

45 

3,924 

95,494 

862 

96,356 

:  24.6 

1934   : 

3,921 

61,446 

'  15.7 

I             Imports  a/ 

Exports  a/ 

Available  for 
con5umDiifin_j2/  

i     Wheat    I  Flour  c/ 

Wheat 

Flour  c/ 

Total 

Per 
L_cani.t.a — 

1 , 000     :       1 , 000 
:    bushels  •  "bushels 

1 , 000 
"bushels 

1 , 000 
"bushels 

1,000 
"bushels 

Bush- 
els 

Average: 


1909-1913  :  d/ 

7, 

214 

d/  49,116 

29,591 

1.4 

1924-1928  !  ~ 

212  I 

2 

11,182 

9,200 

54, 691 

6.5 

1929-1933.; 

1  j 

1 

14,229 

6,677 

57, 655 

6.6 

Annual :  • 

1929  : 

i  ; 

2 

17,718 

13, 697 

1930   

i  • 

1 

9,090 

9,335 

1931   ! 

r  : 

1 

13,053 

5,011 

1952   : 

2  ! 

e/ 

5,123 

1,887 

1933   ■ 

f  | 

26,160 

3 , 455 

1934   

Compiled  in  Foreign  Agri  cultured  Service  Division  from  official  sources, 
a/  Years  "beginning  July. 

b/  Stocks  at  beginning  and  end  of  periods  disregarded. 

c/  Converted  to  grain  on  basis  of  4.5  bushels  per  barrel. 

d/'  Years  beginning  August  1,   International  Institute  of  Agriculture. 

e_/  Less  than  500  bushels. 
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BEE£P  GRAIN  CQHSTMPTION  AND  -TRADE  IN  HUNGARY,  CONT'D 

WHEAT  AND  WHEAT  FLOUR  a/:    Exports  from  Hungary  in  terms  of  grain, 
  "by  principal  countries  of  destination,  1325-1333 
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T  OOP 

1  0O7  ! 

-U^f  ■ 

1  C£S? 

1 QOQ  ' 

1  Q70.  i 

io7o  ; 
J-^v-  ; 

1 

1     r  '  « — 

1 ,  UU  J 

1,0c 

1 , 000 

1,000 

i  ,  j  J 

1 ,  c  00 

1 , 000 

1 , 0  00 

l,OOC 

"bush- 

: bush— 

bush- 

bush- 

bush- 

bush- 

bush- 

bush- 

bush- 

els 

;eis 

els 

els 

els 

els 

els 

els 

els 

3,83^ 

:  6,720 

4,378 

3,779 

—  — 7     ^  1 

5,784 

4,  422 

5,8^9 

2,570 

4,  409 

2,411 

I  '4,131 

5,462 

4,182 

.  4,l60 

4,353 

S3 

282 

1,037 

224 

i  52 

1 

47 

:  450 

2 

:  62 

V 

215 

!  2 

11 

134 

:  3 

1 

:  55 

- 

3^3 

:  58H 

108 

5 

:  1,209 

':  161 

:  66 

.  2,410 

121+ 

;  8U 

13 

:  186 

:  1,716 

:  310 

:  1,092 

:  24 

1,811 

eS3 

:  2,915 

;  431 

;  237 

:  2,081 

:  3,335 

■  39Q 

:  1 

1,657 

i  .  219 

:  ,;602 

!°/ 

:  216 

_ 

i  _ 

_ 

_ 

:  65 

j  1,525 

:  287 

_ 

j  _ 

_ 

_ 

!  2,594 

!  — 

i  805 

;  _ 

_ 

:  .316 

- 

:  212 

;  - 

;  - 

2 

— 

- 

:  18 

i  569 

:  45 

:  621 

; 

— 

-0 

:  0 

0 

:  588 

5  773 

:  73 

:  0 

!  0 

!  — 

102 

•  293 

1,033 

i  1,254 

:  1+21 

i  56 

:  0 

■  0 

!  - 

0 

:  0 

0 

:  19 

|  91 

;  1 

:  73 

:  2 

j  6,321 

C  J    >y  1J 

.  l  U.  37-1 

11  ii~7 

J- 1  >  43  1 

:  1 0  lib-Q 

' 1 7  R^l 

' 1 P  7^Q 

•17  p~q 

•  n  p^s 

•16 

3,  DO 

k  ?;7  i 

•    b, r  51 

i  <?  £££ 

■      7  [T7Q 

'   k  cos? 
■    4, 5^6 

:  ^,35fc 

^,1+11 

2,221 

2,078 

2,736 

i  2,622 

:  3,185 

■  2 

!  370 

:  89 

112 

216 

107 

46 

I  204 

:  130 

:  30 

14 

550 

446 

;  428 

\  521 

■:  359 

:  876 

:  121 

■  1 

73 

2^8 

24 

45 

:  211 

:  231 

:  282 

:  24 

:  151 

2,017 

64 

:  18 

5 

12 

13 

37 

"36 

i  687 

;  123 

345 

:  181 

109 

99 

1 

\  6 

y ~ 

165 

5 

139 

1 

5 

23 

12 

17 

15 

40 

36 

f5 

2ui 

299' 

33 

26 

228 

1S1 

5 

It  : 

10,1452! 

8,364: 

8,3*31 

10,220 

13,1+86, 

11,820. 

6,354; 

3 , 093  i 

2,697 

Austria  

Czechoslovak! 

Rumania  

Yugoslavia.  .  . 

"e  many  

Switzerland. . 


taiv . 


Belgium  

France  

Great  Britain 
Netherlands . . 

Greece  

Turkey  

Poland  

Other  countric 


Total  

WHEAT  FLOUH 


Austria  

Czechoslovakia 

Germany  

Switzerland. . . 

Italy  

Poland  

Great  Britain. 

Rumania  

Turkey  

Yugoslavia. . . . 

No  rway  

Other  countries 


Total. . 


Official  source: 

a/  Wheat  flour  in  terms  of  grain.     Include*  semolina  and  Scd  Dog  flour,  converted 
to  grain  on  the  basis  of  4^  bushels  equivalent  to  1  barrel  of  flour, 
b/  Les?  than  S00  bushels. 


plO 

Rage 


E  at  G    C  ab  1  0  S  .  ■  »••«.  »•«.«..«.•»...«»     29  4: 

Crop  and  Market  prospects   295 

Apples:' 

Exports  to  U.  K. ,  North  America, 

1934-35   302 

Price  situation,  U.  K. ,  1935   302 

Barley: 

Acreage,  U.  S.,  1934,  1935   300 

Crop  condition  (winter),  Danube 

Basin ,  February  1935   301 

Exportable  surplus,  Danube 

Basin,  March  1,  19  35    301 


Corn: 

Acreage,  U.   S.,  1934,  19  35    300 

Expo  r  t  ab  1  e  surplu  s ,  D  anub  e 

Basin,  March  1,  1935   301 

Import  quota,  Spain,  1935   301 

Cotton,  textile  situation, 

China,  February  1935   302 

GRAIN: 

CONSUMPTION  AND  TRADE  (BREAD)  , 

HUNGARY,  1934   304 

Information  summary  (feed) , 

March  25,  1935   300 
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Lard,  exports,  Danube  Basin, 

February  1935   303 

Oats: 

Acreage,  U.  S.,  1934,  1935    300 

Exportable  surplus,  Danube 

Basin,  March"  1,  1955   301 

Rye: 

Acreage  (winter),  Danube  Basin, 

3  554,  1935   298 

Exportable  surplus,  Danube  Basin, 
March  1,  1935   299 

Stocks,  Europe,  August  1,  1934...  299 
Wheat : 

Acreage,  U.   S.  ,  1933-1935  ....  295 

Crop  prospects  (winter), 

Europe,  February  1935   295 

Market  conditions: 

China  ( Shanghai) , 

March  15,  1935   298 

Europe,  February  1935   296 

Prices,  Shang' lai , 

March  15,  1935  '  298 

Stocks,  Europe,  August  1,  1934...  299 
Wool,   sales,  United  Kingdom, 

March  22,  1935  294 
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